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Dictatorship is on the march! 

Before the World War, no country in Europe was ruled by a 
dictator. For centuries the people of the world had been struggling 
for greater freedom, for the right to choose their own leaders, settle 


their own problems, and determine their own policies. After the 
American Revolution, the freedom of Democracy—“government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people’”’—spread from country 
to country, and from one continent to another. Look at the picture 
just inside the front cover of this book and see how many countries 
of Europe had democratic governments in 1920. 
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Then something happened. Out of the chaos which followed 
the war, a new form of government arose. Bewildered people were 
willing to surrender their freedom in exchange for strong leadership 
which promised to give them order, security, purpose, hope. In 
1920 there was only one dictatorship. Now look at the other picture 
at the end of the book. Many other nations have followed suit, and 
today more than three hundred and fifty million people are ruled 
by dictators. 

Vast changes are going on in the world. Science and inven- 
tion have transformed means of travel and communication, methods 
of industry and agriculture, and the ways in which men live. Life 
is no longer as simple as when each family raised its own food, wove 
its own clothing, and built its own house. Then men could be 
independent. Now both men and nations are interdependent, 
securing from one another all of the necessities of life. 

_ What are these changes going to mean to Democracy, which 
fought for greater freedom for the individual? Many say that 
security is more important than freedom, that strong control and care- 
ful planning are necessary, and that some new form of government 
must be devised. Is Dictatorship the best form for this new age? 
Does it solve a nation’s economic and political problems? What are 
its methods? Where does it lead? Do we want a dictator in the 
United States? 

To answer these questions, we shall look at the three most 
important dictatorships—Russia, Italy and Germany, see how their 
dictators came to power, what they have tried to do, and what the 
effect has been on the life of the people. 
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DICTATORSHIP IN RUSSIA 
A Petition 


It is 1905. For hundreds of years the people of Russia have 
been terribly oppressed. In recent years there have been rumblings 
of discontent and rebellion. Now in the midst of a general strike, 
a delegation of workers and peasants has come before the Tsar. 
The spokesman is commanded to read their petition: 


“We come to thee, Sire, to seek truth and redress. We have been oppressed; 
we are not recognized as human beings; we are treated as slaves, who must 
suffer their bitter fate and keep silence. The limit of patience has arrived. Sire, 
there are many thousands of us, and all are human beings only in appearance. 
In reality in us, as in all Russian people, there is not recognized any human 
right, not even the right of speaking, thinking, meeting, discussing our needs, 
taking measures for the improvement of our condition. Sire, is this in accordance 
with the divine law, by grace of which thou reignest? Is it not better to die, 
better for all the toiling people of Russia, and let the capitalist, the exploiters 
of the working class, officials and robbers of the Russian people live? Do not 
refuse assistance to thy people. Destroy the wall between thyself and thy people 
and let them rule the country together with thyself.” 
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The Tsar tells them to go away, that he will send his answer. They 
go away and wait. A few reforms are made in the government, a 
democratic assembly is set up, but the people continue to live in 
poverty and subjection. 


Revolution 


Twelve years have passed. For three years the Russians have 
been fighting in the World War. There have been frightful losses 
at the front, due to lack of leadership, training and equipment. One 
million, seven hundred thousand men have been killed and nearly 
five million wounded. At home the people pay heavy taxes and high 
prices. Many do not have enough food or clothing. Unrest and 
discontent increases. 

It is March 1917. There is revolution among the workers in 
Petrograd, among the peasants in the country districts, and among 
the soldiers at the front. The government is overthrown and the 


Tsar abdicates. 


Kerensky 


By July 1917 control is in the hands of Alexander Kerensky, 
a moderate socialist, who is anxious to set up a liberal democracy. 
He tries to continue the war and fails. The people and soldiers 
are weary of bloodshed and privation. The new government cannot 
agree on a program of social reform. Democracy with its right to 
vote does not offer enough to hungry people. Urged on by a group 
of radical Socialists, known as Bolsheviks, they demand “Peace! 


Bread! Land!” 
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Lenin 

The strength of the Bolsheviks is not in numbers but in de- 
termination, definiteness of purpose, and leadership. Their leader 
is Lenin, a small man with wide forehead and piercing eyes, with 
iron will and tremendous driving force. The son of a schoolmaster 
and trained for law, he had studied the teachings of Karl Marx at 
the university and joined the revolutionists. His brother had been 
executed for plotting against the Tsar. Then Lenin himself had 
been thrown into prison and later exiled to Siberia for spreading 
socialist propaganda. For seventeen years he lived in Switzerland, | 
returning home in April 1917 to organize and carry through a second 
revolution. 

It is November 1917. The workers riot in the streets. Many 
soldiers join the Bolsheviks. The government is again overthrown 
and Lenin proclaims a “dictatorship of the proletariat”—of workers, 
peasants, and soldiers. For the workers he takes over the factories 
and places committees of workers in charge. For the peasants he 
decrees the confiscation of land by the state and organizes peasant 
communities to take charge of dividing it up and cultivating it. 
For the soldiers he makes peace with the Central Powers and with- 
draws from the World War. 


A Drive for Power 


In order to put his program into effect, Lenin found it neces- 
sary to rule with an iron hand. His new government was attacked 
both by Anti-Bolsheviks in Russia and by foreign countries which 
feared the spread of Communism. To put a stop to all counter- 
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revolutionary activities, he organized a secret police called the Cheka. 
The Tsar and his family were assassinated. There followed a cam- 
paign of terror against members of the old regime, priests of the 
Orthodox Church which had supported the Tsar, leaders of other 
political parties, and against all who opposed the policies of the new 
government. Thousands were thrown into prison or killed, and 


thousands more fled to other countries for refuge. 


Communism Speaks 


And this is what Lenin told the people of Russia: 


“Comrades, laboring people, you are now the state's supreme power. From now 
on, your Soviets are the organs of the state, with full power to decide and to act. 
Make them strong. We must maintain the strictest revolutionary order, and 
suppress mercilessly all attempts at anarchy. We must establish the most rigid 
control over production. Imprison and turn over to the revolutionary tribunals all 
those who injure the cause of the people. Comrades, workingmen and women, 
soldiers, peasants, take over all the power in the hands of your local Soviets. Be 
careful with the land, the food, the factories, the tools of production, the 
transportation facilities; be anxious to guard them as the pupil of your eye, because 
they are yours, completely yours, the property of all who work in productive, 
creative labor. The revolution has put meaning into life for us, just as it will for 
millions around the world who now see no meaning in their eight-hour labor in 
someone-else’s factory, at monotonous toil at someone-else’s machines. We would 
free man from his enslavement by man!” 


Troubles 


The first efforts of Lenin and his party to establish a new 
economic order met with many difficulties. It was a bad time to 
make such changes. Production and trade had been seriously 
affected by the war and the revolutions. Unskilled laborers were 
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placed in charge of many of the factories. This inefficient manage- 
ment further reduced production. The peasants, at last in posses- 
sion of their land, rebelled against giving up all their surplus grain. 
‘To avoid this, they planted only enough for their own needs. Prices 
went sky-high because of inflation. In 1921 and 1922 there was 
famine and five million people died. 


A New Economic Policy 


Faced with these conditions and obstacles, Lenin found it 
necessary to compromise with the old economic order. The state 
kept the ownership of big industries and public utilities, but indi- 
viduals were allowed to own and operate small businesses, under 
the strict supervision of the state. To encourage the peasants to 
increase their plantings, they were permitted to hire labor, rent 
land, and sell their surplus grain. 

} To secure efficient management of industry, generous rewards 
were offered to both Russian and foreign engineers. Foreign capi- 
talists were urged to invest in Russian industry on the promise that 
their investments would not be taken over by the state. Under this 
new policy, production increased and the economic conditions of 
the country improved. 


A New Dictator 


In 1924 Lenin died, and for a time two of his chief lieu- 
tenants struggled for control of the party—Leon Trotsky and Joseph 
Stalin. Trotsky was convinced that there must be a world revolution 
before Communism could succeed in Russia. Stalin insisted that it 
was possible to establish the new order in Russia without waiting for 
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the world revolution outside. In the end Stalin won and Trotsky was 
sent into exile. 

Like Lenin, Stalin believed that the only way to improve 
living conditions and preserve the communist state was to transform 
Russia from a primitive agricultural country into a modern indus- 
trial nation. In 1928 the new dictator inaugurated the gigantic Five 
Year Plan. The Plan called for the building of great factories, blast 
furnaces, railroads, and power plants, for the purchase of modern 
farm machinery, for housing developments, for extensive recrea- 
tional and educational projects for the masses. 


EF 


PLANNING A NEW RUSSIA 


Again the government met with tremendous obstacles—the 
very size of the plan, involving the activities of 160,000,000 people, 
the inefficiency and waste resulting from urgency and speed, the 
lack of technical skill among the workers, and the world depression. 
The state had to tax the people heavily and limit the supply of 
food and other necessities in order to have capital with which 
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to buy machinery and import technical experts. The people were 
forced to sacrifice in the present for the sake of the future, to help 
build the productive plant of the nation so that a higher standard 
of living for all might be assured. 

At the end of four and a half years'a Second Five Year Plan 
was announced. Already great progress had been made in the 
building of power plants and factories, in the production of oil, 
in housing developments, in education and recreation. The gov- 
ernment failed, however, to reach its goals in certain phases of 
agriculture, the production of coal, steel and iron, and transportation. 


The Revolt of the Peasants 


Most difficult and painful of all, perhaps, has been the drive 
of Communist Dictatorship against private ownership and profit 
in agriculture. The peasants were land hungry. and once having 
seized a piece of ground, they subbornly held on to it and what 
they produced on it. Lenin made certain concessions to them in 
1921, as we have seen, allowing them to hire labor and sell surplus 
grain. This gave the more prosperous peasants, known as kulaks 
or “big fists,” the chance to gain new influence by renting more 
land and hiring the poorer peasants as farmhands. 

In 1930 Stalin launched a drive against the kulaks. Their 
land and tools were taken away from them and they were not allowed 
to rent land or become part of the new collective farms. In rebellion, 
the kulaks killed the cattle, murdered Soviet officials, and set. fire 
to government granaries. In the end many of them were exiled to 
North Russia and Siberia. 
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After nineteen years 


Nineteen years have passed, and the process of revolution still 
goes on. Tremendous progress has been made in the task of trans- 
forming Russia into an industrial nation, but much remains to be 
done before farms and factories can produce enough to supply the 
needs of the people. The Communist Dictatorship is still rigid in 
form and demands complete, unquestioning obedience. For the 
orthodox religion which has been discarded, the Communists have 
substituted a religious enthusiasm for their new economic and social 
planning. Class differences based on birth and wealth have been 
abolished, but new privileges have grown up around membership in 
the Party, which some would consider the beginning of a new govern- 


ing class. 
Thus in Russia, Dictatorship is on the march! 
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DICTATORSHIP IN ITALY 


It is the end of the World War. The Italian people have 
been led to expect rewards for their victory. England and France 
promised them colonies if they would help fight Germany. Italian 
men have given their lives and the resources of the country have 
been well-nigh exhausted. But to no avail. When the spoils are 
divided, England and France acquire new colonies. Italy receives 
some territory in Europe but practically no land in Africa. And 
she wanted colonies, like the other nations, to furnish her with raw 
materials for her industries and markets for her manufactured goods. 
Without colonies she feels she must accept a place of inferiority 
among the industrial nations of the world. So the people of Italy 
are disappointed and discouraged. 3 

The soldiers return home and find their jobs taken by others. 
Business is bad. The war has created debts and ruined foreign 
trade. Factory-owners and storekeepers cannot sell their goods. 
Above all, there is unemployment. Even as business gradually im- 
proves, many cannot find work. War veterans and young men grow- 
ing up become disillusioned. To them life seems dull, uninteresting, 


useless. 


Strikes 


It is 1920. Strikes have been increasing. There is lots of 
discontent and unrest. Prices are high, wages low. Industrialists 
announce that they do not think it is necessary to adjust wages 
to the cost of living. The workers refuse to accept the conditions. 
A general strike is threatened. Labor leaders order the workers 
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to go to the factories but not to work. For the moment, the owners 
lose control of their property. 

Property owners and business leaders are frightened. They 
have watched the Communist revolution in Russia with anxiety. 
Now they fear some radical change in Italy. They realize that some 
kind of reorganization is needed to improve business and start the 
wheels of industry turning again, but they cling to the idea of private 
property, individual initiative, and private profit. 

And what is the government doing to solve all these problems? 
There are debates in parliament. There is continual strife and 
petty argument among the many political parties. No constructive 
policy can be agreed on. People begin to doubt whether it is possible 
to get a solution through democratic methods. 


A Leader Appears 


Benito Mussolini was the son of a village blacksmith and 
an organizer of working class movements. He had been a Socialist 
before the war. After the big strike in 1920, he had sensed the 
fact that most of the people were not ready for a radical change. 
But he saw that they were in a mood to accept a strong leader who 


would guide their policies with a determined hand and give them 


fresh courage and a new faith in themselves and in Italy. 

So Mussolini becomes the leader of a new Nationalist move- 
ment. He talks about a new patriotism, the glorious past of Rome 
and the future greatness of Italy. He talks about national vindi- 
cation and insistence on Italy’s place in the sun. “We won the 
war and lost the peace.’”” He talks about social justice, about the 
rights of the people, about the confiscation of war profits, about a 
capital levy, about a heavy inheritance tax, about the danger of 
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those who are obstructing reforms. Above all, he urges strong control 
and offers determined leadership. “It is not a program of salvation 
Italy needs, but rather a man and a will.” 

As journalist and master propagandist, Mussolini maps out 
his campaign, analyzing what each group of the population wants, 
appealing to their discontent and promising a solution of their 
needs. Unemployed war veterans and youth he organizes as Black 
Shirts. Such a leader appeals to them. He gives them action, a 


movement to join, support, defend. 


The March on Rome 


It is the fall of 1922. Mussolini and his advisers decide that 
the time has come for them to take over the government. The 
Fascists have only 31 out of the 535 members of parliament. But 
like the Bolsheviks in Russia, they have confidence, while the existing 
government is weak and futile. In October they organize the famous 
March on Rome. It is not a military attack but a psychological 
victory. Mussolini becomes Prime Minister and forms a new cabinet. 
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Within three weeks Parliament has approved the whole procedure 
and has granted Mussolini full powers to carry out any reforms 
he considers necessary. Thus Dictatorship marched to power in Italy. 


Crushing All Opponents 

For three years Mussolini used his power as a dictator to get 
rid of opposition and unify the country. Gradually he forced all 
leaders who opposed him either to surrender their convictions and 
come in with him, or to resign. The Black Shirts used all kinds 
of punishment and violence to terrify any who refused to support 
the new government—whipping, huge doses of castor oil, imprison- 
ment, even death. ' 

This campaign culminated in 1925 in the murder of the 
Socialist Deputy Matteotti. All but the Fascist deputies withdrew 
from Parliament in protest against the assassination, and at that 
moment the last vestige of representative democratic government was 
_ swept away. From that time on, the country has been ruled by one 
party and one only, and none dares to question the ideas, the decisions, 
or the program of the Fascist Dictatorship. 


The Corporate State 

Once in complete authority, Mussolini proceeded to reor- 
ganize the industrial life of the nation. For this purpose he formu- 
lated the plan of the “corporate state” which he set forth in his 
famous Charter of Labor. 

The aim of the corporate state is to unify all economic activity 
and prevent class conflict. Employers and employees are organized 
into syndicates, corresponding to unions and trade associations. No 
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other organizations of labor or capital are allowed. Employers may 
elect their own representatives, but workers must accept repre- 
sentatives appointed by the state, usually from the middle class. 

There must be no conflict, since conflict interferes with pro- 
duction and would, therefore, weaken the program of the state. 
It is a crime to strike. Thus workers have little or no chance to make 
any complaint or present any difference of opinion. The result is 
the complete suppression of labor. On the other hand, factory owners 
must keep their plants running, and the state keeps close watch on 
payrolls and profits. The increasing cost of public works and govern- 
ment activity to create jobs results in higher and higher taxes which 
limit private profits still further. 

The corporate state also provides for national planning 
through a National Council of Corporations. The purpose of this 
Council is to plan production on a national scale, but ownership 
remains in the hands of individuals, and as yet no comprehensive 


plan of production has been formulated. 


THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY T INITIATIVE MUST BE PRESERVED 
MUST KEEP ON TURNING YOU CAN OWN AND MANAGE YOUR 


YOU MUST NOT STRIKE OWN BUSINESS 
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AN IMPARTIAL GOVERNMENT ? 


DICTATORSHIP IN GERMANY 
A Bitter Peace 


Again, it is November 1918. Germany has lost the war. 
There is revolution. The Empire has collapsed and the Kaiser is 
in exile in Holland. A new democratic government—the Weimar 
Republic—is set up. It signs the Treaty of Versailles and accepts 
the bitter terms of that peace—the surrender of territory and colonies 
and the burden of war guilt, involving the payment of vast sums 
in reparation to the Allies. 

The people are stunned and humiliated. They had been 
proud of the old Empire. To them it had meant a Germany of 
power and world prestige. They begin to grumble and find fault 
with the new Republic which, they feel, has brought Germany so 
low in the eyes of the world. 


Economic Troubles 


And the new Republic has plenty of economic troubles to 
solve. As in other countries, the war disrupted business and inter- 
fered with production. It is not easy to make a living. Taxes are 
very heavy. Money becomes worthless because of inflation. Savings 
dwindle away. Manufacturers cannot be sure about prices. Workers 
never know from one day to another how much their wages will 


buy. Insecurity and fear spread over the country. 


Years of Hope 


Then, between 1923 and 1929 there seemed to be ground 
for hope that a new and better life would emerge in Germany. 
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German efficiency and industry asserted itself and business improved. 
The painful process of inflation had wiped out internal debts and 
Germany sold more goods to other nations than she imported. New 
ships were launched. There was great progress in civil aviation and 
model housing. Art and culture found new expression in the 
- theatre. Railroads were modernized. And measures were taken 
by the state to protect the health and old age of its citizens. 

However, in spite of all these achievements, there were still 
economic problems which remained unsolved. Reparations loomed 
as huge debts that must be paid. There was continued unemploy- 
ment. Even with increasing activity, industry could not absorb 
all the workers of Germany. Instead, new machines required fewer 
men. Between 1926 and 1931 one million workers lost their jobs, 
while production increased 20%. Three-quarters of a million 
young men came of age who could find no places for themselves. 
Sixty percent of every university graduating class had nothing to 
do. Half of all the men between the ages of sixteen and thirty 
were permanently unemployed. 


Awkward Politics 


In the face of these problems, the new democratic government 
was cumbersome and ineffective. There were numerous political 
parties, no one of which was strong enough to control a majority 
in Parliament. Therefore it was necessary to compromise and 
secure a coalition of parties in order to pass any measure. 

Such a coalition could not adopt a constructive program of 
reform which might have solved the nation’s problems, because it 
always represented widely different interests and points of view. 
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It was this lack of agreement which caused the people to grow 
impatient with the Republic and prepared the way for a new party. 


A Party of Protest 


One day in 1919 six men met in the back room of a café 
in Munich. They talked about the economic, social, and political 
troubles of Germany. A seventh man joined them and became 
their leader. This man was Adolph Hitler, the son of a small land- 
owner, a disappointed artist who worked long hours as draftsman 
in an architect's office. 

The next year the group adopted an “unalterable program” 
and called themselves the National Socialist German Labor Party, 
otherwise known as the Nazis. They denounced the terms of the 
peace treaty and demanded restoration of the German colonies, 
repudiation of all reparations, and the full rearmament of Ger- 


many. They called for the exile of all Jews as “aliens,” for a ban— 


on “unpatriotic” newspapers and organizations, for the adoption of 
economic reforms, not Marxian, but “in line” with national so- 
cialism. Finally, they condemned the democracy and proposed rep- 
resentation in government according to profession, directed by “a 
strong central authority.” Dictatorship had begun to speak! 

In 1923 Hitler and his followers thought they were strong 
enough to overthrow the government of Bavaria, but the attempt 
failed. Hitler was arrested and sentenced to prison for five years. 
He was released a few months later and continued to organize his 
party. It grew slowly at first, but rapidly during hard times. As 
conditions improved, the German people lost interest in the Nazi 
party. But Hitler never stopped working. And then, in 1929, when 
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the depression came, his party began to grow by leaps and bounds. 

Like Mussolini, Hitler was a genius of propaganda. He knew 
how to appeal to every group. To the workers he promised security, 
to the peasants land, to industry low production costs, to the middle 
class renewed national pride and self-sufficiency. He promised to 
free the German people from “slavery” to international bankers. 


“Stabs in the Back” 


He told the people that the old Empire was not to blame 
for Germany’s defeat, that they could still be proud of their army, 
that the German soldiers did not lose the war. He said there 
were traitors—Socialists, Catholics, Jews, with ideas about peace and 
friendship among nations. They had ruined the morale of the 
soldiers, and thus knifed an otherwise victorious army in the back. 
They were the ones, too, who had brought about the revolution 
and accepted a peace without honor. Hitler promised to vindicate 
Germany in the eyes of the world, to throw off the burden of war 
guilt, and to establish the fatherland once more as a military and 
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political power in the world. And because he is a gifted orator 
and dynamic personality, great audiences came to hear him speak. 

Thus many Germans lost faith in the new democratic gov- 
ernment. By July 1932 the Nazi Party had become by far the 


largest political party in Germany. 


The Nazis Come to Power 

It is January 1933. The Nazis now have 196 seats in Parlia- 
ment out of a total of 483, but not a majority. Hitler is appointed 
Chancellor by President von Hindenburg. A month passes. On 
February 27 the Reichstag—the Parliament building—burns. The 
Nazi Department of Propaganda, official now because of Hitler’s 
office, announces that the fire is a Communist plot, the signal for a 
Communist uprising, civil war, and the slaughter of the owning class. 

A week later, on March 5, the new elections take place. Mil- 
lions are stampeded by this Red scare into the Nazi Party. Seven- 
teen million Germans, or 44% of the voters, cast their ballots for 
the National Socialist Party. This gives the Nazis 288 seats in 
Parliament. Hitler and his party now have complete control. The 
Communist members of Parliament are expelled and many thrown 
into prison camps. The Nazi Storm Troopers now carry on a reign 
of terror against Communists, Socialists, Pacifists, Jews, and all other 
persons who have expressed or are suspected of having expressed 
opposition to Hitler. | 

In the midst of this terror and with the fear of Communist 
revolution still in their minds, the German Parliament votes to make 
Adolph Hitler supreme and sole dictator of Germany for a period 
of four years. Thus democratic government destroys itself. In the 
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days that follow a series of Hitler decrees wipe out all that remains 
of popular control. Dictatorship has marched on Germany! 


THE MEANING OF FASCISM 


Fascist Dictators now control Italy and Germany. Fascism is 
more than a method of government. Like Communism, it is an 
idea, a philosophy, a way of life which takes possession of men’s 
minds. 

Like a religion, it demands of its followers devotion, unques- 
tioning obedience, and sacrifice. The all-consuming purpose of 
Fascism is a greater nation. To this end leaders and people must 
dedicate themselves. Anything that might interfere with this purpose 
—individual interest, class struggle, religion, alien elements in the 
population, trade or treaties with other nations—must be rooted 
out and destroyed at all cost. Nationalism is the chief driving force 


of Fascism. 


What a Fascist Dictator says: 


“You live in a great country. It has a glorious past of which you should 
be very, very proud. It is possible for this country to have a great future 
if you are willing to make the necessary sacrifices and to obey without 
question the commands of your government. Faith in and obedience to your 


government are absolutely essential. 


“This means that you will not allow any doubt to arise in your mind about 
the policy of your leaders. They are always right. You must not question 
them. We must have a united and undivided country if it is to become 
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great. There can be no differences of opinion, for that will weaken our 


purpose or our efforts to fulfil that purpose. 


“We must learn to depend on ourselves and not on other nations for the 
things we need. This means that we must produce more at home and buy 
from our own producers instead of importing from other countries. This will 
strengthen home industries and make us independent either in time of 


peace or war. In this way we shall win back our national pride and gain 


the respect of other nations as well. 


“We must get our factories going, cultivate our land, give men jobs and pay 
them wages. We shall not do this by destroying the present economic 
system. We must preserve private initiative and the right to make profits in 
industry, trade, and agriculture. It is true, however, that the time has come 
to plan. All must work together for the good of the country and of each 
other. There must be no conflict between capital and labor, or between 
producer and consumer. Anything that interferes with production must 
be eliminated. Strikes and lockouts interfere with production. Therefore, 
both are crimes. It is the function of the State to bring about the peace- 
ful working together of all groups and factions in the interest of the 


common good. 


“In all matters, social as well as economic and political, the State is su- 
preme. ‘Everything within the State, nothing outside.’ The State takes 
complete charge of the life of the people—their education, their homes, 
their thoughts, their desires. To object to anything which the State plans 


or does is treason, punishable by imprisonment or the loss of a means 


of making a living. 
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“And what is meant by the State? The Fascist State, of course, for there 
is but one party now, one government, and one leader. And remember, the 
State is not merely the government. It is rather a-spiritual force which 
survives from one generation to the next, reaching far back into the past, 
and far ahead into the future. You, as a loyal Fascist, must lose yourself 
in the service of the State, and become merely an instrument in the 


achievement of a greater and more glorious Nation-State.” 


Results of National Pride 


Fascists believe that their nation is sacred, that because of a 
glorious past they have a mission to fulfil, and that they must not 
allow the people of any other race or nation to stand in the way of 
achieving greater power and prestige. 

In Germany the Nazis persecute the Jews, as an element 
foreign to the German nation and therefore sure to weaken it. 
“The Jew is the cause and beneficiary of our national slavery. He 
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ruined our race, rotted our morals, undermined our way of life, 
and broke our strength.” The German race must be purified, so 
that it will again become strong and powerful. To this end, the 
Nazis have carried on widespread persecution of the Jews. Homes, 
property and means of livelihood have been taken from them. Tens 
of thousands have been thrown into prison or have been exiled from 
the country. In German schoolrooms children are shown pictures 
of twenty-two types of Jewish faces. ‘These they must learn to 
recognize and to hate. 

Fascist hate does not stop with race prejudice. It can be 


‘im 
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logically directed against any who are considered enemies of the 
State—against Catholics, Protestants or others who oppose the 
policies of nationalism. Germany believes that other nations are 
against her. Some day the hatred growing out of this intense na- 
tionalism is likely to burst into flame. 

In Italy Fascism has already led to war. In open defiance of 
nearly every other country in the world, Mussolini has announced 
that the time has come for Italy to fight for national glory, to gain 
new territory, and secure the colonies she feels she needs. 
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SEE NO EVIL THINK ALIKE 
SPEAK NO EVIL. DO NOT DISAGREE 
HEAR NO EVIL DO AS YOU ARE TOLD 


The great religions of the world have taught the worship 


of a God of all nations, a universal Spirit. Fascism preaches the 
worship of the State, the Nation, as the supreme authority. Great 
religions have taught men to choose good and renounce evil. Fas- 
cism teaches men that they must surrender the right to make 
such a choice. Great religions have glorified peace and good will, 
even to one’s enemies. Fascism exalts war and requires the destruc- 
tion of its enemies. “Above all,” says Mussolini, ‘Fascism believes 
neither in the possibility nor the utility of perpetual peace. War 


PEACE ON EARTH 
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alone brings up to its highest tension all human energy and puts 
the stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have the courage 


to meet it.” 


Economic Effects of Fascism 


Fascist Dictatorship has set up rigid controls over the eco- 
nomic activities of its people. It has attempted to secure order 
and keep the wheels of industry going without abolishing private 
profits or making any radical changes in the economic system. ‘Thus 
far the results have not been very satisfactory either from the point 
of view of increasing national production or raising living standards. 

It is true that in Germany unemployment has decreased. The 
number of unemployed has been reduced from 6 million in 1933 
to 214 million in 1935. Much of this has been due to the estab- 
lishment of labor camps, the increase in the size of the army, and 
the activity of the munitions industry. Real wages in both Italy 
and Germany are lower today than they were in 1933. Due to 
lower wages, the suppression of labor, higher prices and taxes, living 
standards have fallen sharply. 

The Fascist control of labor serves to lower the real wages of 
the worker and this further reduces his purchasing power. And once 
more the question arises, how long Fascism can postpone, by means 
of war activity and mass propaganda, a more fundamental solution 
to the problem of providing the people with greater purchasing 
power, so that production will be increased and living standards can 
be raised. 
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THE METHODS OF DICTATORSHIP 


We have traced briefly the rise of the three great dictator- 
ships. We have studied some of the conditions which produced them 
and the chief ideas on which they are founded. We have seen how, in 
each country, the new party has seized control and crushed all opposi- 
tion. It is important to examine the methods of dictatorship and their 
effect upon the people. 


The Leader 


Each of these countries is now ruled by a man who is the 
symbol of the State. The founder of the Communist Dictator- 
ship was Lenin who has now become to the Russian people almost 
a god. His embalmed body lies in state in the “Red Square” of 
Moscow—a perpetual shrine of public worship. In his place now 
stands his disciple, Stalin, whose word is law in Russia. In Italy 
Mussolini is actually known as “Il Duce” and in Germany Hitler 


is “Der Fiihrer,” or the Leader. 
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With full and unswerving confidence as though subject to 
divine destiny, the Leader proceeds step by step to gain control, 
first by long tedious months and years of organization, then by a 
whirlwind campaign of appeal to the masses. 

Once in control, the dictator must use every means to main- 
tain and increase his power. Unlike the ancient despot, the modern 
dictator cannot rule merely by force. He must do more. He must 
win the people to his plans, at first through fear perhaps, but 
eventually by converting them to his cause. 


\ 


For this purpose, the modern dictator uses two methods. He 
crushes all opposing parties so the people do not hear about any 
ideas except those of the ruling party. Secondly, the dictator uses 
propaganda. Through the newspapers, the movies, the drama, the 
radio, and every other method conceivable, the Communists in 
Russia, the Fascists in Italy, and the Nazis in Germany explain the 
purposes of the government, tell of the benefits that have or will 
come to the nation, hold up for ridicule or hatred all their enemies 
and fire the men and women of the country with enthusiasm for 


the new way of life. 
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Thus by means of propaganda, oratory, parades and a vast 
emotional campaign of publicity, the Leader becomes the symbol 
of all of the hopes, faith, energy, wisdom of the nation. He becomes 
in the eyes of the multitude a combination of a Caesar and Messiah. 
He is “mystic, adventurer, orator, fanatic; the man of action who 
moves by his words, the man of words who incites to action;” the 
modern Prometheus who defies fate and continually exhorts his 
people to follow him in blind and hysterical obedience. 


One Party 


Here in the United States we have two major parties, Re- 
publican and Democratic, as well as several minor parties such as 
Progressive, Farmer-Labor, Socialist and Communist. Under Dic- 
tatorship there is only one party, in Russia the Communist, in Italy 
the Fascist, in Germany the Nazi Party. 

In these countries, the ruling party has become the State 
and uses the authority of the State to crush all opposition. To give 
the party greater power over its enemies, there are two kinds of law, 
one for civil offenders and the other for political offenders. If a man 
steals a watch or commits murder, he may be arrested and given a 
trial according to the customary system of civil law. But, if a 
man commits a political offense, that is, expresses opposition to the 
party in power, he may be arrested without warrant and may be 
punished without trial. ‘Suppose a man is heard to say, “I don’t 
see that the government has done so much.” He can be placed 
under arrest and sent to prison without trial for as long as the 
government sees fit. Even if a trial is held, the judge and jury 
are all members of the party and are pledged to stamp out all 


criticism. 
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Party Police 


In each country, groups of men—veterans of the war, unem- 
ployed, adventurous youth—became part of the move toward Dictator- 
ship. They were given uniforms as symbols of their status in the 
party. As the power of the movement increased, the guards gained 
in prestige and authority. When the party became the State, they 
were armed and became the instruments of suppression and violence. 
They were everywhere—in churches, schools, meetings—ever on the 
alert for criticism or opposition. 

In Germany these guards are called Storm Troops, in Italy 
the Black Shirts or the Voluntary Militia for National Security, 
in Russia first the Cheka, and now the O. G. P. U. These police 
have power to seize, imprison, exile or sentence to death any sus- 
pect. “Shooting is the highest measure of social defense,” said one 
party official in Russia. And the accused has no protection, because 
the State and those who represent the State are always right. 

Thus, Force and, Violence become the righteous means of 
maintaining the authority of the State. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and women are in prison camps in Europe today. Other 
thousands have fled from Italy, Germany and Russia, to find refuge 


in other countries. 


Control of Education 


Finally, to maintain the authority of the State and its leaders, 
the government must endeavor to control every avenue of public 
education—the school, the church, the press, the radio. In Germany, 
Italy and Russia, the Minister of Education decrees what the children 
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shall be taught and plans extensive programs of popular education. 
The text-books are examined and in some cases especially prepared 
by State officials. The teachers are under oath to teach only Fascist 
or Communist doctrine. The recreation of the young people from 
the time they can walk is carefully supervised, and includes mass 
drills and military training designed to preserve the health and at 


the same time prepare for war. 


SIMILAR MEANS FOR DIFFERENT ENDS 


These are the methods by which both Red and Fascist Dictator- 
ships secure and maintain their power. Both are the result of dis- 
content and the desire to escape from the evils of the existing economic 
order and political system. Leaders arise who see the discontent, 
sympathize with the need for change, and persuade the masses that 
a solution of their problems can be reached more quickly through 
dictatorship than through the orderly processes of democracy. ‘These 
two types of dictatorship, however, are based on quite different ideas 


and offer different solutions. 
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The Communist Solution 


Communism says that its aim is to create a world-wide com- 
munity without classes, states or nations, without fear, competition 
or strife. It calls for a complete change of the economic order. It 


sees certain groups of men exploited or used for the benefit of other 


and much smaller groups of men. It sees an economic order in 
which competition leads to oppression, human want, and even war. 
It denounces such a system as wasteful, inefficient and wrong, and 
asserts that it must be replaced by one which produces goods, not 
for profit, but for use. , 

The French Revolution resulted in the political freedom of 
man, the right to vote and be represented in the government. The 
purpose of Communism is now to achieve the economic freedom of 
man, freedom from exploitation—the right to work and to share in 
the results of his labor. It believes that dependence of one individual 
on another for a job or wages is a form of slavery which must be 
abolished, that only as a man is able to supply his own needs and 
become economically independent, can he be truly free. However, 
under Communism, the individual becomes dependent on society, 
which means the government, and this in turn means the Communist 
Party. 

Communists believe that the only way to make the change from 
the old order to the new is through dictatorship and the use of 
force. They do not lack faith in the wisdom of the masses, but they 
insist that the people must be protected by a strong government from 
the selfishness and the greed of those who have had the power and 
desire to hold it. The leader of Communism, therefore, considers 
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himself merely an agent who must seize control and use his power 
to set up and interpret the new social order. He regards his dicta- 
torship as temporary—necessary only until the new order has been 
achieved. As yet, the “withering away” of authority has not begun. 
Instead, more and more government bureaus have been created, 
making control more rigid. Many question whether a government 
which rules by force is not likely to lose sight of the ideals of freedom 
for which it was founded. 

There are also those who would ask the Communists: How can 
the ideal of social change survive under a dictatorship which sup- 
presses all ideas that differ from its own? Is economic security 
possible without the loss of individual freedom? Can a government 
guarantee any kind of freedom for its people through methods of 
violence? Or must a government which gains its power through 
the use of force continue to use the same methods in order to hold 


its power? 


The Fascist Solution 


The Fascist Dictator is not primarily interested in economic 
change. He believes that the first need of the people is political— 
for order, authority, discipline, patriotism. With this conviction, he 
drives toward his two-fold aim: to maintain and increase his own 
power, and to achieve a greater nation. Both of these purposes can 
be accomplished, he believes, only by uniting the people into com- 
plete unity of thought, interest and desire. He would fire them with 
supreme and unfailing loyalty to the nation, and belief in its superi- 
ority. He interprets himself as the symbol of the past, present and 
future glory of the State—a superman who becomes the mystic 


representative of the entire nation. 
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Fascist Dictatorship says that it desires to preserve and per- 
petuate the present economic system based on individual initiative 
and the profit motive. It aims to defend private property against 
common enemies—communism, socialism and internationalism. There- 
fore it receives support from widely different groups—worker and 
banker, peasant and big industrialist. It is true that Fascism finds it 
necessary to set up a certain amount of control over the economic 
system, and to interfere with the activities of its citizens at many 
points. It sees the necessity of planning in order to avoid conflict 
and inefficiency in production. But it is concerned, not so much 
with the needs of the people as with the achievement of a greater 
and more powerful nation. 

Unlike Communism, Fascism believes in the inequality of 
men as well as nations, and the need of the majority for the wisdom 
and guidance of “the elite.” The masses, say the Fascists, cannot 
be trusted to choose their own policies or leaders. They must be led. 
Hence Fascist Dictatorship is not temporary but permanent, moulding 
the people from one generation to another into a strong state under 
a strong leader. 

There are those who would ask the Fascists: Is it possible to 
solve the problems of modern industry and supply the needs of the 
people without changing the economic system? Can individual 
initiative and the right of private profit be preserved in any attempt 
to plan for the social good? Or will not the government assume 
more and more control over economic activity? How long can 
nationalism be used as an incentive for people who are forced to 
accept a lower and lower standard of living? Since the World War 
resulted in great losses, both in human life and material wealth, to 
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those nations who won and to those who lost, can any country expect 
to achieve national greatness through war? 


DICTATORSHIPS OR DEMOCRACY? 


Dictatorship is on the march! It is marching across Europe. 
Will it march across America? Do we have conditions similar to 
those which produced Lenin, Mussolini, Hitler? Are we ready to 
give up Democracy and accept a dictator in the United States? 


Conditions We Do Not Have 


To begin with, we do not have the conditions, either social 
or economic, which led to Communism in Russia. We do not have 
a great mass of oppressed people, living in misery and paying taxes 
or tilling the soil to support a small group of nobility. Communism, 
with its insistence on a class struggle, makes little appeal at the present 
time to the people of this country, and we are not likely to have a 
social revolution that would result in a Communist Dictatorship. 

Moreover, certain of the conditions which produced Mussolini 
and Hitler we do not have. We Americans feel no national grievance. 
We are neither a disappointed nor a defeated nation. We have 
plenty of territory and a wealth of natural resources. There is no 
need for us to insist on our national greatness for psychological. or 
economic reasons. The great size of the country, the variety of our 
beliefs and traditions, and the separate governments of the states 
may prove to be our best defense against Fascist Dictatorship. It 
would not be easy to unite into acceptance and then into submission 
all of the differences of interest and opinion which the various sec- 
tions of the country represent. Finally, we have in our country a 
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long tradition of democracy of which we are very proud. Neither 
Germany nor Italy had such a tradition. In comparison, their people 
had had brief experience with democratic government, and many 
of them preferred to have things decided for them rather than try 
to understand the issues and vote on them. 

On the other hand, there are various conditions in this country 
which might prepare the way for Fascist Dictatorship. 


Conditions We Do Have 


Like the other countries, we have been suffering from the world 
depression. In spite of all of our wealth and natural resources, the 
past six years have brought debts, business failures, loss of homes 
and income, hunger, sickness, worry, unemployment. ‘Today there 
are still ten million men unemployed or on relief jobs provided by 
the government. This means one-fourth of those employed in 1929. 

There is lack of opportunity. Democracy has grown up and 
flourished during periods of economic expansion when there is 
plenty of chance for men to work out their own destinies. But when 
a man cannot find any way to make a living, he loses interest in 
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REPUBLICAN] DID NOT VOTE DEMOCRAT 


democracy. Liberty becomes freedom to starve and men are ready 
to surrender their individual rights in return for what promises 
security. 

Again, as in the other countries, the methods of democratic 
government have seemed slow and awkward. During the past six 
years more and more people have become impatient with Congress. 
They have grown tired of partisan strife. The people have been 
asked to vote, not on vital issues, but on personalities, and as a result, 
many have lost interest in voting. In the last presidential election 
one-third of the voters in the United States did not vote. 

Finally, set up across the country are all the methods of propa- 
ganda that dictators need to win their following and gain control. 
Thirty-six million radio sets carry a message simultaneously to nearly 
every home. Newspapers and magazines circulate by the millions 
and tell men and women in every part of the country the latest news 
as well as the newest fad. With such machinery and such an audi- 
ence, a dictator might succeed in gaining wide support for a movement 
which stirred our emotions and appealed to our idealism. 
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What Democracy Says 
It is 1776. A group of American colonists are signing their 
names on a document which says: 
“We hold these truths to be self evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by the Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed ...... And for the support of this 
Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 
With this Declaration, American Democracy began. To these men 
three rights were of equal importance—life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Dictatorship is willing to sacrifice the rights of life and liberty 
in the belief that happiness can be obtained in other ways. As we 
have seen, millions of people living under the three Dictatorships have 
been killed or imprisoned, and many more have lost their freedom to 
think or to act. Democracy asks whether the results obtained have 
justified these losses, and believes that the means are just as important 
as the end to be achieved, that a nation of people must develop self- 
confidence and self-reliance, the capacity to think and decide for 
themselves. 

The task of Democracy is not easy. Vast changes are going on 
in the world. There are new elements in our social and economic 
life which must be recognized. Governments must adapt themselves 
to these new conditions. If changes are to be made through the 
methods of Democracy, the people must have patience and faith— 
faith not so much in leaders as faith in themselves. 
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